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we must gain a more exact knowledge of the working of such
industries before we can consider this solution as the most
promising one. It seems to be much better to organise part-
time work weekly or half-weekly, for it would offer a better
security against crises and a better chance of social and economic
diversification. The family unit as the basis of part-time work
should be excluded, for it does not exist in reality, at least not
generally and only for a limited period. The younger members
break away; their contribution to the household budget can
only be temporary. If and when rural life is revivified, then it
can be envisaged that the family unit will gain a new importance
and become a real entity. But even then, the stimulating effect
of alternative work on each individual member would be missing,
for each one would, almost certainly, stick to his original work.
The following communication from J. R. Currie, Economic
Research Department, Dartington Hall, throws much light on
the problem of seasonal work.
As I see it, the fundamental problem is to procure the maximum,
or rather the optimum, distribution of labour-forces throughout the
year, on crops and livestock which will give the best returns on the
labour expended. It is difficult to procure factual data over a wide
field to quote a definite figure, but as far as I can ascertain the
position, there is wastage of man-power on the farms in this country,
arising from the difficulty of providing a comparatively constant
amount of productive work throughout the year. The present
structure of agriculture makes such a loss almost unavoidable. I
think that a figure of 25% loss would not overstate the position
if holidays and time lost through sickness are added to the number
of other non-productive hours. Often, especially in winter-time,
men are given jobs simply to keep them occupied. The better
type of farmer, of course, generally tries to obviate such a waste
of labour and of his own financial resources. In our own case at
Dartington we have tried to overcome this by organising our farming
along definite lines and by using certain labour-saving devices. We
have thus cut down the proportion of unproductive work to a little
over 12% of the total, or about one-half of the amount on the average
farm.
If the above factors are taken as the criteria of the types of fanning
to be fostered, we may see more clearly the advantages that could
be obtained by locating our urban units in specific farming areas.
For example, other things being equal, we would have our popula*
tioa settlements of 4/20,000 in districts of intensive agriculture or
horticulture, where the soil, etc., was suitable for growing market-
garden crops, or for apples, cherries or plums. These types of
production require a great amount of seasonal labour, which urban
i centres are most likely to supply. Many townspeople, especially
women and young folks, are able and willing to undertake seasonal
'work during the spring and summer, but are unwilling or unable